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Securitization and the Power 
of Threat Framing 


DAGMAR RYCHNOVSKA 


Abstract: Critical security scholars and securitization scholars in particular increasingly argue for a 
more context-sensitive approach to studying how security is constructed and performed 
in different social spheres. This article looks at the practice of threat construction in nar- 
row and discursively-oriented environments, such as the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, and discusses the prospects of conceptualizing and analysing this process empirical- 
ly. Arguing that securitization in such a specific setting can be understood as a highly con- 
text-dependent practice of negotiating the meaning of threats, the paper develops a new 
approach to studying this kind of securitization. It builds on the advancements of securi- 
tization theory and deploys certain tools from framing theory to develop a new frame- 
work for a situated discourse analysis of securitization. This framework is then applied in 
an analysis of how terrorism was securitized in the Security Council after the 9/11 attacks 


on the United States. 


Keywords: — securitization, threat framing, context, United Nations, terrorism 


INTRODUCTION' 


This article looks at the practice of threat construction in narrow and discursively-ori- 
ented social environments, such as the United Nations (UN) Security Council, and 
discusses the prospects of conceptualizing and analysing this process empirically. 
This article argues that the construction of threats in such an environment is best un- 
derstood as strategically negotiated and highly context-dependent, given the struc- 
ture of the power relations among the actors and the weight of the institutional, 
cultural and linguistic context in which these actors operate. Guided by the premise 
that ‘[s]ecurity is conceptualized and politically practised differently in different 
places and at different times’ (Bubandt, 2005: 291), the paper builds on contextu- 
alist readings of securitization theory (e.g. Balzacq, 2005, 2011b; Ciuta, 2009; Salter, 
2008; Stritzel, 2007) and aims to advance the methodological tools for studying se- 
curitization as a discursive practice. In order to reflect on the situated interplay of 
power, language and context (cf. Stritzel, 2012), the article develops a framework 
that systematically contextualizes the deliberative process of threat construction and 
provides new analytical tools for studying securitization as a ‘situated interactive ac- 
tivity’ (Balzacq, 2005: 179). 
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The paper makes two main contributions to constructivist and critical security 
studies. On the empirical level, it looks at the process of threat construction in the 
Security Council as an important yet under-researched political context in critical 
security studies. The ways in which certain phenomena are interpreted as security 
threats in this social environment - and how they are linked to other issues - affect 
other actors and processes in international politics, making securitization in the Se- 
curity Council worthy of greater scholarly attention. The Council is thus perceived 
as a particular type of setting for securitization with its own audience, which can 
‘speak’ as well as ‘act’ security (cf. Salter, 2008). As such, the paper shifts attention 
from the macro-level context of international politics to the dynamics of (re-)con- 
structing threats in this setting. 

Conceptually and methodologically, the article develops a framework that takes 
into account the specificities of securitization in narrow deliberative settings with a 
powerful audience. By integrating certain insights from framing theory into securi- 
tization analysis, the framework highlights discursive struggles over the interpreta- 
tion of security and their embeddedness in the local system of meaning. In this 
regard, the paper builds on research which has applied the concept of (threat) fram- 
ing to securitization analysis, but specifically links the analytical tools of framing re- 
search with discursive approaches to securitization to offer a systematic framework 
for securitization analysis in political fora such as the Security Council (Dunn Cavelty, 
2008a, 2008b; Eriksson-Giacomello, 2006; Eriksson-Noreen, 2002; McDon- 
ald-Merefield, 2010; Paltemaa-Vuori, 2006; Sjostedt, 2008, 2011; Vultee, 2011; 
Vuori, 2011; Watson, 2012). 

The article is organized as follows. First, it discusses the specificities of analysing 
securitization in the setting of the Security Council. Second, it combines securitiza- 
tion theory with certain insights of framing theory in order to develop an analytical 
framework that contextualizes the process of discursive securitization. Third, this 
framework is applied to a case study on securitization of terrorism in the Security 
Council after the 9/11 attacks on the United States. This case was selected because 
it represents one of the milestones in the history of the Council, and because it led 
to reformulating the nature of ‘threats to international peace and security’, autho- 
rization of exceptional measures going beyond the traditionally accepted compe- 
tences of the Council, and the legitimization of self-defence against a non-state actor. 
After the attacks, terrorism was established as the key threat for international peace 
and security and - in the UN as well as elsewhere - it was linked with other secu- 
rity concerns. Despite the novelty of this threat framing, the Security Council secu- 
ritized terrorism quite easily, and without any significant opposition. The analysis of 
the Security Council’s debate on terrorism provides an interesting perspective on 
how this was possible and points out especially that the new framing of terrorism was 
deeply embedded in the Council's prior discourse and security narratives. Finally, the 
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conclusion draws together the empirical and conceptual arguments made above 
and discusses the value of applying this approach in further research. 


SITUATING SECURITIZATION 


This section discusses how the existing approaches to securitization can explain the 


practice of threat construction in the Security Council. Then, building on a contex- 
tual reading of securitization theory, it highlights the specificities of this social envi- 


ronment and suggests how to situate securitization in it. 


SECURITIZATION AS A SITUATED SOCIAL PRACTICE 


The Copenhagen School (Buzan et al., 1998; Weever, 1995) offered a radically con- 


structivist perspective on how ‘security problems emerge and dissolve’ (Balzacq, 
2011b) by suggesting that security threats are socially constructed in a process called 


securitization. However, the Copenhagen School is explicit in its scepticism re- 
garding the prospects of securitization beyond the state. The School originally the- 
orizes what security is by looking at what it does - it is a speech act with presumably 
established social connotations (Weever, 1995: 35). Securitization invoking a macro- 


level referent is supposed to have a low mobilization potential - as Weaever asserts, 
‘neither individual nor international security exists. (...) The concept of security refers 


to the state’ (Weever, 1995: 48-49, emphasis in original). Securitization on behalf of 
units below and above middle-level ‘limited collectivities’ is possible, but mostly un- 
successful and thus rather rare (Buzan et al., 1998: 36-42). With the wide-spread se- 
curitization of terrorism after 2001, the Copenhagen School acknowledges that _ 


some securitizations may have a common referent object at the macro-level (Buzan, 
2006; Buzan-Weever, 2009), but this dynamic is still seen to be driven by state-based 
securitizations (cf. also Buzan-Weever, 2003). 

Some empirical studies focus on the diffusion of the security discourse from the 
Security Council as a macro-level securitizing actor (Sjostedt, 2008; Vieira, 2007), 
while other works look at the construction of threats within the UN or its related 
agencies (Elbe, 2006, 2008; Jin-Karackattu, 2011; McInnes-Rushton, 2010, 2013). 
Apart from Mclinnes and Rushton (2013), though, who criticize general deficiencies 
of the securitization framework, most of the studies do not address the theoretical 


aspects and specificities of securitization in the UN. The prospects of analysing se- 
curitization in and by international organizations are generally questioned. Jack- _ 


son (2006) points out that there are different levels of ‘audience’ when studying 


securitization by international organizations. Neal (2009) discusses the analysis of 
securitization in the European Union, yet asserts that that in such a complex, po- | 
litically fragmented socio-institutional environment, it is very difficult to relate po- | 


tential securitizing moves to their effects in terms of audience resonance, 


legitimation, and policy change and, challenges the value of studying securitiza- 
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tions in ‘front stage’ settings, as securitizations, to a large extent, occur ‘behind 
closed doors’. 

From this perspective, is there any value in studying securitization in the Security 
Council? Can we even speak of securitization when it comes to a high-level decision- 
making body of an international organization which is not directly related to any 
kind of public sphere in the traditional sense and whose competences are very lim- 
ited? There are at least two reasons for responding positively to these questions. 
First, the Security Council may play a significant role in securitizing important or 
global issues in the following ways: it can act as a securitizing actor that speaks to 
national governments and other transnational actors, as a functional actor, or as an 
audience in its own right which can authorize the use of exceptional measures. The 
empirical relevance of the Security Council and especially its extraordinary legal 
powers are hard to dispute, and securitization research shall thus be able to grasp 
the specific involvement of the Council in securitization processes conceptually and 
analytically. Second, the Security Council can be an important object of study for se- 
curitization theory and analysis not only because it legitimizes and spreads a specific 
meaning of security, but also because of the way it shapes the interpretation of 
threats. In other words, securitization in the Security Council can be seen as having 
a great potential for ‘translating’ (cf. Stritzel, 2014) and substantially changing the dis- 
course on security, given the specific institutional, legal, and political context in 
which this process takes place. 

To analyse securitization in the UN Security Council, this paper adopts a contex- 
tualist reading of securitization theory drawing on the work of the so-called ‘second 
generation’ of securitization scholars (Balzacq, 2005, 2011b; Ciuta, 2009; Salter, 
2008; Stritzel, 2007). Inspired by a radically constructivist approach to security, they 
reject the fixing of security - fixing it formally as a speech act or substantially as an 
extremity. They prioritize intersubjectivity over performativity, and show that secu- 
rity is constituted by a broader range of actors and embodied in a broader set of con- 
text-specific social practices (cf. also Bigo, 2008; Huysmans, 1998; Williams, 2003). 
Interpreting the meaning of security and practices of securitization contextually is 
then crucial for analysing securitization as a situated interactive activity. Recalling 
Foucault (1980), Salter asserts that securitization always takes place in a specific 
‘regime of truth’ (2008: 322) and introduces the concept of securitization setting in 
order to account for the situated practices that ‘[structure] the speaker-audience re- 
lationship of knowledge and authority, the weight of social context, and the success 
of the securitizing move’ (2008: 328). Stritzel (2007, 2014) supports a more pro- 
cessual and empirically-informed reading of security and reads successful securiti- 
zation as a combination of socio-political and socio-linguistic factors. In his view, 
securitizing actors should embed their moves in a prior discourse and ‘speak to and 
from a broader linguistic context by framing their arguments in terms of the distinct 
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linguistic reservoir that is available at a particular point in time’ (Stritzel, 2007: 369). 
The next section will argue that the securitization practices in the Security Council 
are mostly of a discursive nature, and Stritzel’s contextualist reading of securitization 
can thus help us to analyse the construction of threats in this context. 


SECURITIZATION IN THE SETTING OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL 

Similarly to other international decision-making bodies, the Security Council can be 
seen as a specific securitization setting which is very exclusive in terms of who can 
formulate security and how they can do so. This is due to the institutional and legal 
framework in which the Council operates and which fixes the structure of social re- 
lations among securitizing actors as well as the form of practices through which new 
issues can be brought to the Council’s agenda and established as security threats. 
The setting is specifically characterized by deeply embedded and formalized social 
relations - especially the division between permanent and non-permanent mem- 
bers - and a very powerful audience (other members of the Security Council), which 
approves or rejects a securitizing move through voting. As such, the role of the au- 
dience is different than that of a typical (national) audience in the Copenhagen 
School's sense. By having the opportunity to interact directly with the securitizing 
actor (both during the official meetings and unofficially), the audience can be ac- 
tively involved in shaping and adjusting the ‘threat image’ that is securitized. How- 
ever, given their specific backgrounds, the identities and interests of the Security 
Council’s members are presumably very diverse, and it is thus more difficult to ac- 
commodate the audience collectively. Consequently, securitization in the Security 
Council can be understood as an extremely audience-centric, pragmatic act (cf. 
Balzacq, 2005, 20110), in which ‘the speaker has to [not only] tune his/ her lan- 
guage to the audience’s experience’ (Balzacq, 2011c: 9), but also negotiate the un- 
derstanding of the threat with the audience. As such, securitization in this context 
can arguably be seen as a process through which the meaning of a threat is strate- 
gically negotiated between the securitizing actor and the audience. Even though the 
process of negotiating the meaning of threats in this setting is complex and difficult 
to capture analytically, the formal deliberation of the Council can be seen as the key 
securitization practice in this context, which brings together the speaker(s) and hear- 
ers and formalizes their interactions. 

Thus, the second key feature of this securitization is that it occurs in a relatively sta- 
ble socio-political as well as socio-linguistic context, i.e. in a field of hierarchical and 
highly formalized social relations and relatively stable meanings of security. Given the 
specific language of ‘threat to international peace and security’ and the voting pro- 
cedure through which successful securitization is defined, the practice of securiti- 
zation is then effectively institutionalized.? However, a securitizing act made in this 
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setting shall comply not only with the formal ‘grammar of security’. As the Council 
was established to authorize the legitimate use of force in international relations, it 
effectively embodies what exceptionality in international politics traditionally stands 
for. The extraordinary competences given to this setting thus arise out of a broader 
set of power relations, political practices and meanings of security that are embed- 
ded - and, to a great extent, formally institutionalized - in the UN system. In order 
to uphold this broader system of meaning and power relations in which the Secu- 
rity Council operates, securitization in this setting complies more strictly with the 
prior images and narratives of security legitimized in the given context than with se- 
curitization in other social environments. As such, the process of securitization within 
the Security Council can be understood not only as extremely audience-centred 
and thus strategically negotiated, but also as heavily context-dependent (cf. Balzacq, 
2005, 2011¢). 

Therefore, to successfully securitize a new issue in this setting, the securitizing 
actor shall creatively situate the proposed threat image in the existing yet dynamic 
linguistic, cultural and institutional context (Balzacq, 2011c: 14; Stritzel, 2007: 
369-372) and ‘negotiate’ the meaning of the threat with the audience. A success- 
ful securitization in turn shapes the system of meaning, the practices of security, and 
the structure of social relations in the given social setting. For us to better under- 
stand this dynamics in a narrow and discursively-oriented setting such as the UN 
Security Council, the next section proposes to analyse this process via the lenses of 
securitization and framing theory. 


SECURITIZATION AND THREAT FRAMING IN 
CONTEXT 


For Balzacq, ‘the critical question for securitization scholars is not whether discourse 
“does” things, but instead under what conditions the social content and meaning of 
security produces threats’ (2010: 64, emphasis in original). Even though the dy- 
namics of any concrete securitization cannot be predicted, and any securitization 
analysis shall remain ‘a post-facto analysis’ (Williams, 2011: 216), scholars generally 
point out that effective securitization is based on who does what and in what con- 
text (Balzacq, 2010: 64-66; 2011a: 35-38). 

When conceptualizing securitization as a context-dependent discursive practice 
through which the meaning of threats is negotiated between the securitizing actor 
and the audience, how can we analyse this practice and address the specificities of 
this process? The traditionally proposed speech act analysis (Buzan et al., 1998) is 
not appropriate in this context, given the suggested emphasis on the intersubjectivity 
and situatedness of securitization (cf. Balzacq, 2011c: 4-6; McDonald, 2008: 
572-573; Stritzel, 2007: 359-360). In line with the widening of methodological ap- 
proaches in critical security studies and attempts to grasp analytically distinct secu- 
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ritization practices (Balzacq, 2011b; Burgess, 2010; Salter-Mutlu, 2013), this paper 
turns to framing analysis and suggests using additional analytical tools. 


Framing is a broad and rich, yet also epistemologically and methodologically di- 


verse research tradition (Watson, 2012: 282). From positivist research associated 
with cognitive psychology (e.g. Scheufele, 1999, 2000; Tversky-Kahneman, 1981) 


to post-structuralist works (e.g. Butler, 2009), the interpretation and application of 
frame theory is broad. However, despite their differences, securitization and fram- | 
ing can be read, in many respects, as similar research programmes, for which ‘au- 


dience, communicator and culture’ define the construction of meaning (Watson, 
2012: 284). 


In brief, frames can be understood as ‘conceptual structures or sets of beliefs that 


organize political thought, policies, and discourse’ (Van Dijk, 2001: 360). Since ‘to 
frame is to select some aspects of a perceived reality and make them more salient’ 


(Entman 1993: 53), frames are supposed to schematically interpret the ‘world out 
there’ through language (Goffman, 1974: 21). Similarly to the contextual reading of | 
securitization, which emphasizes the intersubjective nature of securitization, fram- 
ing is defined as ‘an active, processual phenomenon that implies agency and con- 


tention at the level of reality construction’ (Benford-Snow, 2000: 614). 


Inter alia, framing theory deals with the questions of how collective meaning is cre- 


ated through discursive interactions and how it is affected by shared assumptions 
(Gamson et al., 1992). This understanding of framing as a specific type of discursive 


practice comes close to the logic of securitization as described above. As such, se- 
curitization analysis can benefit from closer cooperation with frame theory, espe- | 


cially when studying securitization practices in discursively-oriented settings marked 
by a high relevance of social interactions and social (cultural) context. In particular, 


analytical tools of framing research can help capture the dynamics of ‘audience ac- 
ceptance’ in these very interactionist settings and the contextual embeddedness of | 


security Communication. 


FRAMING AS THE NEGOTIATION OF MEANING 


Many framing scholars speak of framing as a ‘struggle’ and a ‘negotiation’ of mean- 
ing (Benford-Snow, 2000; Gamson, 1992; Gamson et al., 1992) or a ‘strategic ac- 


tion’ in a discursive form (e.g. Fligstein-McAdam, 2011; Pan-Kosicki, 2001) and 
focus on how shared meaning is consciously negotiated through social interactions 
and public deliberation. When understanding the construction of threats in this 


sense, i.e. aS a process of negotiating meaning, how can such dynamics be ap- 
proached analytically? Framing research offers a rich analytical toolbox for captur- 


ing different forms of audience acceptance - it looks at how frames are generated, 
‘developed and deployed to achieve a specific purpose’ through strategic processes 
of frame bridging, amplification, extension, and transformation, among others (cf. 
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Benford-Snow, 2000: 624-625). A specific tool for analysing the construction of 


frames is the categorization of frames. As Benford and Snow assert, 


[framing actors] negotiate a shared understanding of some problematic con- 
dition or situation they define as in need of change, make attributions regard- 
ing who or what is to blame, articulate an alternative set of arrangements, and 
urge others to act in concert to affect change (2000: 615). 


Based on this understanding of frames, they distinguish among three types of frames: 
diagnostic (defining and explaining a certain situation and ascribing responsibility or 
blame), prognostic (providing solutions to the diagnosed problem), and motivational 


frames (calling for an action to change the situation) (Snow-Benford, 1988: 


199-202). 

When reconceptualizing securitization as a process of threat framing (Dunn 
Cavelty, 2008a; Noreen-Sjéstedt, 2004), it is possible to disentangle the complex 
discursive struggles among social actors about the meaning of a threat into a set of 
micro-processes through which particular aspects of threat images are framed, and 
analyse these processes separately. This allows for highlighting more specific dis- 
cursive ‘struggles’ over the interpretation of what constitutes the threat and who is 
responsible for that, what shall be done about the threat, and how serious and ur- 
gent the threat is. By analysing the development of shared frames and the individ- 
ual frames they relate to, the analyst can look at the different discursive contexts in 


| which the framing processes are embedded and trace how the underlying power re- 


lations play out in the process of negotiating the meanings of frames. Through these 
lenses, analysts can explain how a certain issue reflects the interactions between the 
securitizing actor and the different voices in the audience and how it was possible 
to negotiate such a threat frame. 


: THE CONTEXTUAL EMBEDDEDNESS OF SECURITIZATION 


_ Apart from the negotiating of the meaning of threats, how can we analytically ap- 


proach the broader social context in which threat framing takes place? Even though 


_ framing research does not offer an ultimate solution for this problem, which is ex- 


tensively discussed by securitization scholars, the concept of frame resonance may 
be seen as a fruitful add-on in the analysis of securitization (cf. Watson, 2012: 294). 
Frame resonance is a concept that seeks to explain why some frames are more ef- 


_ fective than others by looking at how a frame appeals to the existing beliefs and val- 


ues of the audience (Snow-Benford, 1988). Originally, frame resonance is defined 
as a function of salience and credibility - a frame is supposed to be effective when 
itis consistent and logically coherent, empirically credible, linked to broader cultural 
narratives, values and beliefs of the audience, and articulated by a credible agent, 
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whose credibility is understood especially in terms of status and knowledge (Ben- 
ford-Snow, 2000: 619-622). However, this understanding of resonance is typical for 
linguistic positivism, which goes against the logic of contextual analysis and under- 
standing the construction of threats as a situated social practice. Besides, it over- 
looks the agency of securitizing actors, who may transform and adapt a threat text 
so that it ‘fits’ a particular audience (cf. Stritzel, 2011a). Therefore, it is preferred to 
conceptualize resonance as a creative process of linking newly articulated threat 
frames to the established system of meaning in a given social environment.’ This 
reading of resonance follows Stritzel, who prefers the term ‘compatibility’* and ar- 
gues that compatibility ‘reflects the creative ability of agents to successfully con- 
struct a match between an existing threat text and existing discourse, a process 
which necessarily involves a certain degree of transformation’ (Stritzel, 2011a: 2495). 

To study this process, analysts shall look at the process of the embedding of a par- 
ticular threat text in a ‘linguistic reservoir’ from and to which a securitizing actor 
speaks (Stritzel, 2007: 369). Two dimensions of resonance may be then distin- 
guished: resonance with so-called master frames, i.e. the underlying, taken-for- 
granted frames in a given social setting, and frames of prior threat images, which 
have already been successfully securitized. This distinction can help us to differen- 
tiate between the perceived security values and generally accepted security prac- 
tices on the one hand and specific threats frames referring to more concrete events 
and phenomena on the other. 


ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 

Building on the conceptual advances made above, this paper proposes a two-level 
analytical framework in order to reflect on the construction of threats in a social set- 
ting such as the UN Security Council by looking at both the negotiation of the mean- 
ing of the threat and the situatedness of this process (see Figure 1). Theoretically, the 
framework integrates a dynamic, processual perspective on security discourse with 
an audience-centric, power-laden understanding of securitization and develops an 
analytical frame for studying the construction of threats in a discursively-oriented 
setting. As such, the framework shall help us to understand how it is possible to con- 
struct a new threat image while accommodating a powerful audience and a spe- 
cific legal/institutional context with which this threat image shall be compatible. 
Concretely, the framework highlights which understandings of threat images are 
taken for granted, which are contested and the privileging or silencing of different 
voices in the collective construction (and negotiation?) of the meaning of security. 
At the same time, it considers security discourse as evolving in time and points out 
how contemporary debates relate to prior interpretations of security, how threat im- 
ages are shaped, and how a new framing of threats transforms the larger system of 
meaning. 
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In the first step, the framework integrates the concept of framing into the discur- 
sive reading of securitization. By highlighting how distinct actors frame the threat, it 
is possible to uncover potential tensions in the ways they understand the issue and 
trace how the meaning of the threat is negotiated between the securitizing actors 
and the audience during the process of securitization. Since diagnostic, prognostic, 
and motivational threat frames stimulate different social actions and thus have dif- 
ferent roles in the process of securitization, it is suggested to distinguish between 
these framings and trace the construction and contextualization of each frame sep- 
arately. 

Second, the framework draws attention to the way the framing process and the 
potential discursive struggles are embedded in a broader discourse from which the 
actors speak and which determines ‘what can be said’ and ‘what is heard’. Through 
analysing the resonance of threat frames, this part of the analysis focuses on whether 
and how the threat frames and their specific features are linked to and made com- 
patible with the established master frames and other security frames and how they, 
in effect, resonate with the audience. 


Figure 1: Framework for situated discourse analysis of securitization 
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When tracing the process of framing of a threat, it is important to look at the evo- 
lution of the threat framing from a dynamic perspective. As Ainsworth-Vaughn as- 
serts, ‘lal great deal of framing takes place at the beginning of an encounter. (...) 
Talk at the first and last of the encounter is rich in meaning’ (2001: 459). In the in- 
teractionist discursive process of securitization, the negotiated final threat frame 
then reflects the specific interplay of power and language in a given moment and 
context. If successfully securitized, the new threat frames become a part of the sit- 
uated discourse and can be further used as a reference in the future process of threat 
framing. The analytical distinction of the ‘beginning’ and the ‘end’ of the security 
framing process is, of course, not unproblematic. But even though the understand- 
ing of security changes in time (Stritzel, 2011b), this evolution is arguably not ‘linear’ 
and consists rather of a series of micro-processes in which security threats are ar- 
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ticulated in a more or less coherent way. In an institutional setting, it may be easier 
to analytically delimit the process of securitization with regard to the formal agenda 
and the production of ‘official’ threat texts. However, as in any interpretative re- 
search, the analysis cannot be blind to the broader context and to the issues and 
events that shape the dynamics of securitization from unexpected directions. 

The same limitations apply to the distinction between the proximate and broader 
context of threat framing (cf. Balzacq, 2011a: 36-37), which contrasts the actual in- 
teractions and discursive struggles among securitization actors on the one hand and 
the established discourse from which the actors speak and in which they embed 
the new threat frames on the other. Again, the framework was developed for study- 
ing securitization in narrow, discursively-oriented settings, which are traditionally 
neglected in securitization analysis and which are marked by a more easily identifi- 
able audience and its reactions to securitizing moves. The distinction is thus thought 
of as analytically useful for studying securitization in this type of setting, but in other, 
more complex social environments, it might be more difficult to work with analyti- 
cally and may require a different operationalization. 

The framework focuses on the evolution of linguistic schemata, but this does not 
mean that power is omitted from the picture. On the contrary, first, the power of se- 
curitization actors is embedded in the existing context, i.e. in the structure of social 
relations as well as in the established system of meaning. Second, the power ar- 
guably translates to the ability of actors to establish a certain frame of security as 
dominant in the process of securitization. Instead of ‘measuring’ and accounting for 
the power of actors or texts beforehand, power relations can be seen as contextual 
and in constant flux, and how they play out may be read from the very dynamics of 
negotiating the meaning of threats. 


SECURITIZATION OF TERRORISM IN THE UN 
SECURITY COUNCIL’ 


The analytical framework will be applied in a case study analysing the securitization 
of terrorism in the UN Security Council after the terrorist attacks on the United States 
in 2001. This case has been chosen based on two main reasons. First, even though 
the 9/11 attacks gave rise to a virtually global securitization of terrorism and the 
adoption of many new and extraordinary measures that later became subjects of 
much scholarly interest, the reaction of the United Nations to this event is surpris- 
ingly under-researched in securitization studies. Second, the Security Council in fact 
reacted to this event in an extraordinary way and significantly expanded its compe- 
tences by legitimizing the right of self-defence against a non-state actor and autho- 
rizing the use of many new and unusual security measures. Albeit terrorism was 
‘easily’ securitized in the Security Council, and the audience did not dispute the 
framing of terrorism as a threat, the very meaning-making process through which this 
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highly specific interpretation of terrorism was established cannot be taken for 
granted and deserves more scholarly attention. In other words, how was such an 
‘easy’ yet powerful securitization possible? 

This illustrative case study seeks to address this question by applying the new 
framework for analysis that is presented in this paper. The data used for the analysis 
consist of the two Security Council resolutions adopted immediately after the 9/11 
attacks and records from the related Security Council meetings. To put the process 
of securitization in a broader context and trace the roots of concrete threat frames, 
prior Security Council resolutions dealing with the issue of terrorism are also anal- 
ysed and supplemented by secondary literature. A broader scope of data repre- 
senting more proximate experience with the securitization practices in the given 
environment would certainly provide better insights into the dynamics of negotiat- 
ing threat frames, especially that taking take place outside the plenary room. How- 
ever, given the inaccessibility of this type of data for the present research, the analysis 
has to draw only on the recorded debates and the secondary literature. It is assumed, 
though, that different positions would be voiced by the actors also in the official de- 
bates, and the framing struggles should still be identifiable, albeit documented by less 
extensive data. 

The coding of data was accomplished via highlighting the diagnostic, prognostic, 
and motivational frames used in the debates as well as in the resolutions. The anal- 
ysis then follows the framework outlined above - it describes the main features and 
the outcomes of the securitization process, and then it looks at the framing of the 
specific aspects of the threat image, contextualizes the threat framing in prior dis- 
course, and summarizes the findings. The analysis emphasizes the specific aspects 
of the threat frames in each of the phases and describes how the articulated frames 
relate to each other - whether there is an accordance or a discrepancy between 
them. Examples of specific threat frames are provided to demonstrate this dynam- 
ics and reflect the diversity of perspectives among the speakers. 


SECURITIZATION OF THE THREAT 

In September 2001, the Security Council adopted two key resolutions - 1368 and 
1373 - in which terrorism was designated ‘a threat to international peace and se- 
curity’. In terms of the language it uses, the conceptual changes it makes and the 
policies it designs, the Security Council clearly indicates its will to deal with the issue 
of global terrorism in a truly exceptional manner. The terrorist attacks and terrorism 
as a general security issue were discussed in the meeting of the Council on 12 
September, where the member states adopted Resolution 1368, but the nature of the 
terrorist threat and the Council’s action against it were further specified in Resolu- 
tion 1373, which was prepared by the United States and the United Kingdom and 
passed at the meeting on 28 September. Both resolutions were adopted unani- 
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mously, and without any abstentions.® Resolution 1368 sets the basic diagnostic 
frame, according to which not only the terrorist attacks of 9/11, but also any terror- 
ist acts in general constitute a threat to international peace and security. It approves 
the exercise of self-defence and calls on the member states to implement existing in- 
ternational counter-terrorism conventions and hold accountable the ‘perpetrators, 
organizers and sponsors of these terrorist attacks’ (UN, 2001b), while emphasizing 
the UN’s determination to ‘take all necessary steps to respond to the terrorist at- 
tacks of 11 September 2001, and to combat all forms of terrorism’ (UN, 2001b). 
Meanwhile, Resolution 1373 is much more extensive and describes terrorism as a 
global phenomenon ‘motivated by intolerance or extremism’ (UN, 2001c). It as- 
sumes that terrorists are organized in international networks and need money, travel 
possibilities and ‘safe havens’ from which they can operate. The resolution also links 
terrorism to the issues of the arms trade, the trade in narcotics, organized crime and 
weapons of mass destruction. As a response, the resolution presents a variety of 
measures that should primarily prevent terrorist acts from happening in the future. 
The Security Council decides on the imposition of targeted sanctions in the form of 
assets freezes and travel bans against terrorists and their supporters and calls on 
states not to provide safe havens to such individuals. Member states are obliged to 
criminalize terrorism in their domestic laws and co-operate with each other as re- 
gards the extradition of terrorists, information-sharing, etc. The language of urgency 
and the global relevance of the terrorism threat further imply a rather strong mobi- 
lization intent. 


FRAMING THE THREAT 
The first securitizing move was made by the United States, which initiated the Coun- 
cil’s meeting and drafted Resolution 1368. The US representative stated that the 
United States ‘suffered a cowardly and evil attack’ and framed the threat of terror- 
ism in a very wide manner, as an assault on ‘all of us who support peace and democ- 
racy and the values for which the United Nations stands’ (UN, 2001a: 7). He did 
not elaborate on the nature of the proposed countermeasures in his speech, but de- 
clared a ‘war against terrorism’ and called on ‘all those who stand for peace, justice 
and security in the world to stand together with the United States’ (UN, 2001a: 7). 
The audience condemned the terrorist attacks and expressed their support for fur- 
ther actions by the Security Council. In terms of the diagnostic framing of the threat, 
the speakers evoked a wide range of extensive diagnostic frames, asserting that the 
9/11 attacks were aimed against humanity (France, Ireland, and the UK), democracy 
and freedom (Ireland and Mauritius) and the values shared by the UN members 
(Colombia, Norway, and the UK). Regarding the nature of terrorism, three key argu- 
ments were formulated. First, terrorism was said to be unjustifiable by any reasons - 
in the words of the Singaporean ambassador, for example, ‘terrorism anywhere should 
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not be condoned for any reason whatever [sic]’ (UN, 2001: 4). Second, the charac- 
ter of terrorism as it is practiced in the twenty-first century was recognized as differ- 
ent from its prior character, especially in the sense that currently it ‘knows no bounds 
and boundaries’, and it may take any form (UN, 2001a: 4). Finally, several ambas- 
sadors (those of Ireland, Mauritius, Tunisia, the UK, and Ukraine) indicated that ter- 
rorists are in fact irrational and uncivilized fanatics and barbarians who do not respect 
human life and human rights. For instance, Ireland stated that the 9/11 attack was an 
‘attack of barbarism and evil against innocent people’ (UN, 2001a: 4), while the 
United Kingdom framed the perpetrators of the attacks as ‘fanatics who are utterly in- 
different to the sanctity of human life’ (UN, 2001a: 2).The last two arguments were 
linked in a speech by the Ukrainian ambassador, who asserted that 


with the new technologies and the changed nature of the world in which they 
operate, a handful of angry Samsons and disciples of apocalypse would suffice 
to cause havoc. We therefore think that new definitions, terms and strategies 
have to be developed for the new realities (UN, 2001a: 4). 


The diagnostic framing provided more in-depth insights into the understanding of 
terrorism in the Security Council, which is then rather implicitly reflected in the prog- 
nostic framing. The discussion on the prognostic aspect of the terrorist threat was af- 
fected by the fact that the draft resolution did not suggest many concrete 
countermeasures. The audience, though, expressed their support for further action 
by the Security Council in this regard and emphasized the importance of coordinated 
international action. For instance, the French representative suggested that a ‘global 
strategy is needed. [The Security Council] should work on this in a spirit of urgency 
(UN 2001a: 7).’ Furthermore, China and Russia explicitly supported the implemen- 
tation of previous international conventions against terrorism. Also, the need to com- 
bine measures that can prevent as well as combat terrorism was emphasized, e.g., by 
the representatives of Russia and Tunisia, but in general, the speakers addressed this 
issue in a rather abstract manner. Some of the speakers also responded to the secu- 
ritizing actor’s call for bringing the perpetrators of the 9/11 attacks to justice. The 
idea of ‘bringing (the terrorists) to justice’ was, in fact, used by most of the speakers. 
How this should look in practice, though, was not discussed. Similarly, none of the 
speakers addressed the appropriateness of the self-defence against the terrorist at- 
tacks, even though this issue is legally rather problematic, and at the time of the meet- 
ing, it was not even known which actors were responsible for the terrorist attacks. 
In terms of the motivational framing, the speakers primarily reacted to the terror- 
ist attacks from the previous day, and these attacks were unequivocally considered 
a serious security threat - for instance, Mauritius stated that ‘terrorism represents a 
major threat to international peace and security’ (UN, 2001: 3). Many speakers re- 
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ferred to the event as a ‘crime’ and to its perpetrators as ‘criminals’, but, for instance, 
Russia also framed it as an ‘act of aggression’, thus indicating its resemblance to mil- 
itary threats (UN, 2001a: 5). Despite these tensions, the audience expressed its will- 
ingness to address terrorism collectively as a general issue and in the spirit of urgency 
and exceptionality. 

As we analysed the framings of the terrorist threat within the Security Council, it 
may be concluded that there was a largely shared understanding about the threat 
frame, especially in terms of its relevance and urgency and the need to implement 
internationally co-ordinated countermeasures to suppress terrorism and prevent fur- 
ther terrorist acts. Both the United States as the securitizing actor and the audience 
framed the problem of international terrorism in a very broad and abstract manner, 
which allowed for bridging the threat of terrorism with other issues and might have 
hidden potential disagreements that would be related to understanding the issue in 
more detail. The extensiveness of the threat frame was further demonstrated in Res- 
olution 1373, in which terrorism is linked, i.a., with the issues of the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction, the arms trade, and migration. 


THE RESONANCE OF THE THREAT FRAMING 

The specific framing of terrorism after the attacks of 9/11 is, in fact, embedded in a 
very progressive discourse on terrorism in the UN, which gradually evolved from see- 
ing terrorism as a minor issue to depicting it as a threat to the security and stability 
of member states as well as the key values and the international order which the UN 
represents (Rostow, 2001: 490). During the Cold War, the understanding of terrorism 
was ambivalent - for some states, terrorism was seen not as a threat, but rather as a 
means to reach justifiable ends, namely as a struggle for the liberation of the given 
nation. Terrorism was framed as a case-specific problem and was closely linked with 
issues such as aviation safety or hostage-taking (Rostow, 2001: 475, 479-480; Saul, 
2005). For the Security Council, which dealt with terrorism on an ad hoc basis, the 
issue constituted ‘a localized national problem that, in most cases, did not constitute 
a threat to international peace and security’ (Rosand-Millar, 2007: 51). After the end 
of the Cold War, the Council increased its activity in the area of counterterrorism and 
formulated terrorism as a state-sponsored criminal activity, as demonstrated, for in- 
stance, in its reaction to the terrorist attack on a civilian airliner over Lockerbie. How- 
ever, terrorism conducted by groups such as al-Qaeda, which were not directly 
dependent on any state, led the Security Council to take a new stance to the issue (De 
Jonge Oudraat, 2003: 167), which was articulated in the Russia-sponsored Resolution 
1269. This resolution transforms the framing of terrorism from framing it as a case-spe- 
cific problem to framing it as a universal threat, notwithstanding its motives, forms, and 
manifestations, and states that terrorism ‘could threaten international peace and se- 
curity’ (UN, 1999b). The fact that the Security Council addressed the situation in 
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Afghanistan in several resolutions and condemned the ‘use of Afghan territory (...) for 
the sheltering and training of terrorists and planning of terrorist acts’ (UN, 1999a) 
also created a good background for increasing the pressure on Afghanistan and link- 
ing the activities carried out by the Taliban to the broader concerns about transna- 
tional terrorism. What changed significantly after 9/11 was the specification of 
terrorism, as it was now characterized by ‘its global outreach, lesser reliance on direct 
state support, and greater destructive potential’, which mobilized the Council to per- 
form a new type of action (Heupel, 2007: 494-495). The novel diagnostic framing of 
the terrorist threat in Resolutions 1368 and 1373 thus follows and expands the in- 
creasing framing of terrorism as a ‘threat to international peace and security’ and fits 
well the prior narrative on terrorism as a changing threat. 

The securitization of terrorism after 9/11 also gave rise to new policies, which in 
many respects overstepped the traditional competences of the Security Council 
(Boulden, 2008: 620), but the prognostic frame they are based on resonates well 
with the Council’s prior discourse of terrorism. Albeit with a new intensity, the new 
measures advance the already accepted Council action against terrorism: for in- 
stance, targeted economic and travel sanctions had been imposed by the Council 
in a number of prior cases, and the newly established Counter-Terrorism Commit- 
tee continues in the tradition of the ‘1267 Committee’ that oversees the implemen- 
tation of sanctions against al-Qaeda (UN, 1999a). Even though Resolutions 1368 
and 1373 brought about a novel, more general and institutionalized response to ter- 
rorism, the calls for such an approach appeared already in the previous Council dis- 
course - especially in the abovementioned Resolution 1269, which was sponsored 
by Russia, and the International Convention for the Suppression of the Financing of 
Terrorism from 1999, which was initiated by France. The implementation of Resolu- 
tion 1269 and the Convention from 1999, though, had been very low, and therefore 
the resolutions adopted after 9/11 stressed the need to put the suggested policies 
in practice. The changing understanding of what is an appropriate action against 
the terrorist threat was legitimized by the widely accepted novelty of terrorism and 
its framing as a global threat. For instance, the approach calling for punishing ter- 
rorists as individuals contrasts with the previous perspective, under which terrorism 
had been dealt with on an ad hoc basis, as mostly its state sponsors were targeted, 
and which had been gradually recognized as insufficient (Bantekas, 2003; De Jonge 
Oudraat, 2003). In general, the proposed prognostic frame resonated not only with 
the dynamic discourse on terrorism within the Security Council, but also with the 
framing of terrorism as a changing threat. Specifically, the prior insights into coun- 
terterrorism of Russia and France were incorporated into the resolution and thus ac- 
commodated the audience in this regard. 

The motivational frame, as already suggested, strongly resonated with the audi- 
ence. The securitizing actor - the United States - was in a good position to credibly 
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argue for the seriousness of the issue and call for an action, given its then recent ex- 
perience with the terrorist attacks. The form of the attacks on the United States, the 
number of their victims, and the intensive medialization of the event helped create a 
widely shared sense that there is a serious problem, which was reflected also in the 
Council’s debate after the attacks. The Council’s members interpreted the event 
under the traditional security logic, saw it as comparable to a military attack against 
a state, and thus allowed the interpretation of the threat as urgent and exceptional. 


FINDINGS 

The analysis above reveals that this securitization was not marked by any significant 
struggle over the meaning of the threat, but was strongly linked with the prior dis- 
course in the Security Council. Most of the attention was devoted to the diagnostic 
framing of terrorism, which was embedded in the Council’s increasing focus on ter- 
rorism and the narrative on terrorism as an evolving and uncontrollable threat. The 
understanding of terrorism as a threat is underlined by a very strong ‘us-versus-them’ 
rhetoric, which depicts terrorists as uncivilized barbarians who are enemies of peace 
and democracy. Similarly to the diagnostic framing, the prognostic framing also had 
roots in prior attempts to tackle terrorism, and the prognostic frame therefore, to a 
large extent, only modifies and intensifies the policy trends outlined in prior resolu- 
tions. The attacks of 9/11 allowed for highlighting the ‘transnational nature’ of the 
threat and pointing out how serious its consequences might be, which confirmed the 
view that a complex international response was needed to tackle the problem. Bor- 
rowing from the public policy literature, it can be said that the securitizing actors 
were able to take advantage of the ‘window of opportunity’ (Kingdon, 1984) and, 
by expanding the prior framing of terrorism and the existing measures, securitize 
the issue of terrorism in a new and incomparably intensive manner. 

As regards the analytical framework, the distinction between the diagnostic, prog- 
nostic, and motivational framing of the threat proved highly productive for our ex- 
amination of the varying levels of attention given to each type of framing; whether 
there are any competing framings of the threat and how they differ from as well as 
complement or compete with each other; and how the final ‘threat frame’ reflects 
different voices. This distinction also allowed for a better contextualization of the 
threat framing and especially for highlighting how each type of framing was em- 
bedded in prior discourse, and with which threat images the new threat was linked 
and how. The intertextual links are of particular relevance, as they point out both 
how the security discourse evolves and changes and what meanings of security re- 
main unchallenged and provide legitimacy when constructing new threat images. 
On the other hand, the potential of frame research was not fully used in this case 
study for analysing the discursive struggles in securitization, since there was mostly 
agreement on the nature of the threat as well as its relevance, and the speakers did 
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not discuss the policy solutions in detail. A different case or additional data on the 
background negotiations would be needed to assess the potential of this part of the 
framework in a more qualified manner. However, the analysis already demonstrates 
that some of the frame negotiation strategies like frame bridging or frame extension 
were used in the construction of the threat to improve the resonance with the lan- 
guage of international peace and security used in the Security Council. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has suggested that the UN Security Council deserves more attention in 
securitization research, not only because it is a political body that helps legitimize 
and spread a specific meaning of security at the international level, but also because 
of the specific, power-laden dynamics of constructing new threat images. Then the 
paper developed an analytical framework for studying the process of constructing 
threats in narrow, discursively-oriented settings such as the Security Council. The 
paper pointed out that speech act analysis is unsuitable for studying a securitization 
that is defined by a high intensity of interactionism between the speakers and hear- 
ers and a heavy dependency on the linguistic, cultural and institutional context in 
which this securitization takes place. In order to grasp this practice analytically, the 
paper suggested looking at securitization as a process of threat framing and devel- 
oped a framework for analysis which merges securitization and framing research 
and which can help explain how a specific interpretation of a threat can become 
dominant in a given social context. 

The proposed framework seeks to destabilize both a more technical and a purely 
power-laden understanding of the way the Security Council formulates its security 
agenda. By highlighting the discursive struggles over the meanings of threats and 
tracing the roots of distinct threat images, the framework aims to uncover how 
power and context play a role in a concrete process of securitization and thus pro- 
vide a more nuanced view of the process of constructing threats in such a top-level 
decision-making organ. Further research may improve the integration and opera- 
tionalization of concepts and analytical tools from the broad and rich tradition of 
framing research and thus help advance the analytical tools of securitization theory. 
Given the continuing popularity of securitization theory in contemporary security 
analysis, the refinement of the analytical lenses through which we can better critically 
reflect on the process of securitization in diverse contexts is still relevant. 


ENDNOTES 


' The article was written in the context of Specific Research Project no. 265 502 (2012) - ‘Problémy le- 
gitimity politického rozhodovani na pocatku 21. stoleti [Problems of Legitimacy of Political Decision- 


Making at the Beginning of the 21* Century]’ - at the Institute of Political Studies, Charles University in 
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Prague. The author would like to thank Holger Stritzel, Myriam Dunn Cavelty, Andreas Wenger, Tomas 
Kardsek, and Jan Daniel for their insightful comments on previous drafts of the paper and the editor and 
anonymous reviewers of Perspectives for their helpful suggestions on how to improve the manuscript. 

2 According to the UN Charter, the responsibility of the Council is to identify ‘the existence of any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression’ and to ‘make recommendations, or decide what 
measures shall be taken’, even including the collective use of military force (UN, 1945: art. 23, 39, 41). 

3 Cf. Bialasiewicz et al. (2007) for advancing the notion of resonance and using the concept of resonant 
causality in relation to performing security. 

“In order to follow the terminology of framing theory, this paper will refer to resonance rather than com- 
patibility, yet it understands these concepts as being similar. 

> For a paper that explores different aspects of the issues raised by the same empirical information and 
provides a complementary look to this paper, see Rychnovska (forthcoming). 


5 In fact, there was no formal discussion at the Council before the passing of Resolution 1373. 
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